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PREFACE. 



The first two Letters are intended as a briel reply 
to the Manifesto of the Democratic Federation. They 
were originally addressed to its Chairman, Mr. H. M. 
Htndman, in 1883. 

The subsequent correspondence with Mr. Gilbertson 
deals with what is styled "Christian Socialism," and 
took place towards the close of 1884. 

It is hoped that the views here expressed will 

find acceptance with the great bulk of the working 

classes, for whose well-being the writer has spent 
the best years of his life. 

SAMUEL SMITH. 






SAMUEL SMITH 

TO 

H. M. HYNDMAN, 

CHAIRMAN DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION. 



LEGDTEB No. 1. 

I have received your note of the 28th instant, enclosing 
a Manifesto of what you style "The Democratic Federation," 
and S9.ying that, as I call myself **a Socialist,"* it may interest 
me. I beg to say that my views of ** Socialism," so far as the 
name ** Socialist" can justly be applied to me, are widely 
different from yours; they are based upon Christian morality, 
one of the first principles of which is obedience to God's com- 
mandments, and the eighth of those commandments is "Thou 
shalt not steal." 

Now the programme you send me advocates the confiscation 
of nearly all the property in the country, including the savings 
of multitudes of hard working honest people, and the sole means 
of livelihood of thousands of widows and orphans. I see no 
distinction between this wholesale robbery and the act of a 
thief or highwayman, who robs an honest traveller, except that 
the crime ypu advocate is gigantic, and that the sufferers would 
be millions. 

Christianity teaches us to love our neighbours as ourselves, 
and to do unto others as we would be done by. 

Your programme is full of bitter denunciation of all classes 
in the community who do not live by hand-labour, and seeks to 

* I never called myself a Socialist, only a " Social Reformer." .(^^ \: t^. 



stir up the worst feelings of human nature. Your scheme could 
only be carried out by a murderous civil war, in which oceans 
of blood would be spilt and our country reduced to a desert. 
All the wealth of which you speak would perish, and nothing 
would remain but the bare soil of the country, which would not 
maintain half the population; and those who did survive would 
be reduced almost to the condition of savages. You seem to 
think that social perfection can only be reached by destroying 
all the classes of society, who by industry, frugality and intelli- 
gence, have raised themselves above the condition of day 
labourers. You can find such a state of society among the 
Zulus of Africa or the Bed Indians of America. Those savage 
tribes have no wealth, no machinery, no culture, no upper 
classes. Is their condition so enviable that you wish to destroy 
our ancient civilization in order to return to it ? 

The figures you give as to the distribution of the income of 
this country I beHeve to be entirely wrong. You say that out 
of a production of thirteen hundred millions (£1,300,000,000) 
the wage earning class receive only three hundred millions 
(£300,000,000), and CapitaHsts and Profit-mongers all the rest. 
From the best information I possess I estimate the total pro- 
duction of the nation as not more than one thousand millions 
(£1,000,000,000)* at the outside, of which the wage-earners 
receive over five hundred millions (£500,000,000^, or fully one half. 
The remainder is divided among all the other classes of society, 
such as landlords, farmers, merchants, shopkeepers, lawyers, 
physicians, clergymen, schoolmasters, innkeepers, publicans, 
members of the army and navy, &c. amounting with their 
families to many millions of people. 

All these you treat as mere drones, who contribute nothing 
to the well-being of the nation. You say "all wealth is due to 
labour," and you argue that these people produce nothing; the 
fact is, that they produce quite as much of the wealth as do 
the labourers themselves. What is the reason that a workman 



* I hare considerable doubts whether the net production of wealth in this country 

reaches so much as this, at present low prices. 




in England earns from 3s to 5s a day, while in India and China 
he works as hard and earns 3d to 6d a day ? It is just because 
the intelligence and capital of the classes who employ labour 
have provided the machinery and the numberless appliances 
that render labour so much more effective. 

The thirty millions (30,000,000) of people in Great Britain 
produce more wealth than the four hundred millions (400,000,000) 
of China, and an Enghsh workman earns as much wages as ten 
or fifteen Chinese, mainly because of the skill with which the 
labour of the country is appUed, and the ample capital provided 
by employers. 

The single invention of Watt — ^the steam-engine, has added 
more to the wealth of this country than a million pair of hands 
could do. Were it not for the intelHgence, the skill, and the 
capital of the employing classes, wages would be no higher than 
in the West of Ireland oi in Eussia, say about one shilling a-day, 
and the country could not support half the people who now live 
in it. It would be just as sensible for the hands and feet to 
complain that the head was a useless member because it did 
not walk nor dig, as to say that mere hand labour was the only 
source of wealth. The fact is, the organizing brain is just as 
necessary as the hands and feet; that is the skill and capital 
of the employer, as the labour he employs. They are, in fact, 
absolutely essential to each other, and it is both cruel and unjust 
to attempt to provoke a quarrel between them. 

You say that the ''factory lords," "slave drivers,*' &c, 
take nearly all the wealth and leave hardly anything to the 
labourers. 

Just when your Manifesto reached me, there also arrived 
the yearly accounts of a factory in which I am a shareholder. 
I find we paid in wages last year £17,054, while the share- 
holders received as profit and interest on capital £1374 ; that 
is, we paid thirteen times as much wages as we derived profit 
for ourselves from the undertaking. We earned just two per 
cent (2 %), and we are called "slave drivers" because we carry 
on a difficult and costly business, which gives a living to about 
one thousand persons, and leaves us this trifling recompense. I 



believe if you were to examine the accounts of all the factories 
in the country, you would find that they paid, on the average^ 
from five to ten times as much in wages as they earned in profit 
to the proprietors. I speak with a pretty extensive knowledge 
of the great cotton industry of Lancashire» which gives 
maintenance to two or three millions of people, xiirectly and 
indirectly, and I feel certain that I am within the mark when 
I say that all the capital invested in it, and all the toil and 
anxiety of those who conduct it, have not earned so much as 
five per cent per annum (5 %) during the past ten years, and 
I know of many concerns that have not earned half as much. 
The ''slave drivers," as you call them, have a most careworn 
and anxious life; very many of them, alter struggling for years, 
and working far harder than their operatives, have become 
bankrupt, and some have died of broken hearts. The struggle 
and strain of life among them are quite as great, if not ^eater, 
than among their workpeople ; the rate of wages absorbs nearly 
all the profit earned, and if it were advanced even a fraction 
further, it would either make the employers bankrupt, or obUge 
them to close their factories and dismiss their operatives. 

We work under the hottest foreign competition, and if the 
cost of producing goods were increased by even one-tenth, I 
believe we should lose much of our foreign trade, and a great 
part of our workpeople would be reduced to pauperism. I 
believe most of the leading trades of the country to be in the 
same position; in all of them the veJue of profit is very small, 
and the great bulk of the earnings goes to labour. I speak with 
thorough knowledge of the cotton trade, and I wish you would 
be equally careful as to the accuracy of your statements. I 
know of some trades which were ruined by strikes organized 
by the workmen, at the instigation of ignorant agitators, with 
the result of causing untold misery to the operatives themselves* 
This was the outcome of the last great strike among the colliers 
of the Forest of Dean. Trade was driven from the district, and 
cannot be brought back to it. It is, believe me, a most serious 
responsibility to stir up hatred and strife between employers 
and employed. > 



Let me now say a word about what yon call '' slave wages." 
Since tha b^inning of ihis century wages have doubled, 
and on an average money has a;fc least as great a purchasing 
powttr as then. In no country on the Continent are wages 
so higjh as in Great Britain, while the hours of labour are much 
shorter, here.* The amount of money in the Savings Banks, 
whaeh repreaenta the savings of the poor, has increased, I 
suppQflb, .tan-fold. Many beginning as labourers have by industry 
and thrift acquired large fortunes, and great numbers of working 
man are shareholders in co-operative companies, where they 
divdde amoi^ themselves all the fruits of their labour as you 
desire I rejoiee in all that raises the condition of the working 
dassesiin e^lamfUl mamieT. I am as anxiously desirous as you 
can be to improve the condition of the poor both morally and 
materittUjT. I have for many years laboured among them, and 
have relieved hundreds, indeed I believe I may say thousands 
of caseft of distress. I have inquired into the cause of the 
poverty of great numbers of distressed people, and my experience 
is thai the greater part of all the misery in this country is the 
result of intemperance,! and the want of thrift and forethought. 

I have in very many cases tried t^ assist persons in distress 
by giving them situations, or making them loans of money, and 
in most cases it was unavailing because they proved to be 
dissipated and untrustworthy; and after much earnest thought 
I have come to the conclusion that the misery in our great 
towns, which I deplore as much as you do, is largely the result 
of moral causes, and can only be cured by moral means aided 
I^ wise legislation. Were we to divide the wealth of the 
country among these poor, miserable people, most of them 
would in a short time waste it, and sink themselves lower 
ilian ever. 

I admit that there are many painful cases of decent labouring 
men, and still more of women, who cannot get full employment. 



* Hours worked in factories in Great Britain 64 to 56 per week. 

On the Continent usually 65 to 70 „ 

t Eighty millions sterling ia estimated to be spent by the working classes in intoxicating 

drink annually. 
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and whose life is a very hard one. This arises from the rapid 
increase of population, the number of the people increases faster 
than employment; no human laws can deal with this cause of 
poverty. If young people will marry and bring large families 
into existence without any means of supporting them, misery 
and pauperism are their inevitable lot. Were the State to 
engage to find employment for all who married and to maintain 
their famiHes, we should soon have a vast pauper population, 
who would eat up all the substance of the county, make the 
State bankrupt, and only find its own cure in dreadful famines, 
like that of Ireland in 1648, or those that periodically desolate 
India and China. There is no permanent way by which a 
people can be elevated except by thrift, foresight and industry, 
and these again spring from a moral and reHgious training. 

I hope that the condition of the masses may steadily im- 
prove as education and inteUigence spread; but the surplus 
population must emigrate, otherwise wages will be prevented 
from rising, and surely it is better to advise men who 
cannot get work here to emigrate to Canada, where each settler 
receives 160 acres of virgin land rent free, than to dangle before 
them the wild and visionary dreain of confiscating the land of 
this Httle island, which if divided among the people would not 
yield two acres apiece* to each person now living in Great 
Britain, and would simply reproduce the misery of the poor 
cottiers in the West of Ireland. 

I have written you at some length, because I feel grieved to 
see such dangerous and misleading doctrines preached to the 
poor. I, myself, condenm the selfish use of wealth as much as 
anyone can do. I long for a happier time for the labouring 
poor as much as you can do, but let us strive to bring this about 
in the old, well-tried path of obedience to the commands of 
God, and in charity towards all men. 



And it must be remembered much of this land is composed of mountains and moon, and 

is not fit for cultiyation. 



HOW WE SPEND OUR MONEY. 



1st. The money spent upon intoxicating liquors in the 

United Kingdom is nearly twice as great as the total amount 

■f 

paid for Bbead. 

2nd. We pay nearly four times as much for intoxicating 
liquors as we pay for Butter and Cheese. 

3rd. We spend four and a half times as much upon drink 
as we spend upon Milk. 

4th. We spend more than five times as much upon drink 
as we do upon Sugar, and nearly seven times as much as all 
our expenditure upon Tea, Coffee and Cocoa. 

5th. We spend more upon drink than the Bbnt Boll of 
all the Farms and all the Houses in the United Kingdom. 

6th. We spend ahoat twice as much upon drink as our 
total expenditure upon 'WpQX^^^, Q^ttok and lilKSN. 

7th. Beside the enotmoiiB expenditure upon drink, we 
have to pay poor and police rates, costs of iNSAKTrT, Crime, 
Vagrancy, Accidents^ Disease, loss of labour, premature 
death, &c. giving at the resrj least another £100,000,000, and 
making a total loss to the nation of more than ^6*200,000,000 
yearly. 

WOBKING MEN! This is the way the money goes! 
and the reason why trade is so bad I If you want to be 
prosperous, avoid drink, and shun the public-house. 
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LETTER No. H 

I have duly received your letter of the 2iid instant, ia 
which you refer to three points in mine to which you object. 
The first is **the figures as to production." You quote Mr. 
Bobert Giffen, of the Board of Trade, as your authority for 
putting the production at thirteen hundred millions sterling 
(£1,300,000,000). I have corresponded with Mr. Giffen, and 
he informs me that he did not estimate the production at that 
figure, but the total income of the people, arrived at by adding 
together the income of every person in the nation. You must 
surely know that these two things are entirely distinct. A vast 
amount of income is in this way counted twice, or indeed often 
three or four times over; as the income of all the non-productive 
classes is drawn from that of the productive. I mean the 
income of clergymen, physicians, literary men, lawyers, school- 
masters, domestic servants, innkeepers, army and navy, and a 
multitude of others. These classes are surely as useful to 
mankind as any, but they are not direct producers of wealth. 

Mr. Giffen, far from estimating the total wages earned at 
three hundred millions, inclines to put them at six hundred 
millions; but I will call them five hundred millions,* putting 
together the views of the best statists. It thus appears that 
wages claim half the wealth produced, instead of less than one 
quarter as you say. 

The other- half largely consists of products which would lose 
all their value if there were no rich consumers, such for instance 
as fine houses and furniture, pictures, works of art, carriages, 
&c. The production of these gives employment to millions of 



** Mr. Leone Levi has Just made a careful estimate of the earnings of the working class in th» 

United Kingdom, and puts^t at 521 millions sterling. 
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people, and if your views were carried out they would be left 
destitute, and the wealth produced by them could neither be 
sold or divided, for no rich persons would remain to use it. It 
is quite deceptive to say that the production of divisible wealth 
is £1,000,000,000; a great part of it would evaporate as com- 
pletely in the process of dividing as the value of Windsor Castle 
would, if it were pulled down and the stones that compose it 
distributed among the people. 

It is also to be noted that the great bulk of the expenditure 
of the rich goes ultimately in the wages of labour. A rich man 
builds a house; nine-tenths of the cost goes to the building 
trades employed. He buys furniture and carriages, and far the 
greater part goes to the workmen who produce them. He keeps 
a number of domestic servants; and so with every part of his 
expenditure, it will be found on examination that most of it 
goes to the support of labour. The vast population of London 
is largely maintained by the expenditure of the rich, who draw 
their incomes ftom all parts of the world, and who prefer to 
live here because of the peace and security that have long 
prevailed ; but let England be disturbed, as Ireland was a few 
years ago, and those rich residents would go to other climes, 
and withdraw that employment which keeps masses of the 
population in existence. The suffering that would be caused in 
London by a social revolution would be awful to think of — ^rt 
would be a repetition, on a far greater scale, of what Paris 
suffered during the German siege, when the people were reduced 
to eating rats. 

Our fabric of society is all so closely compacted together 
that when you pull out the rafters of the house (i.e. the employing 
class) the whole edifice tumbles down. This coveted wealth 
would vanish like a dream — you would "kill the goose that laid 
the golden eggs,*' and in place of happiness you would bring 
misery into countless homes. 

I believe that ** an ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory," 
and would recommend you to examine the proportion of wages 
paid to profit earned in the great manufacturing and mining 
industries of Great Britain. It will greatly surprise me, if 
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'wages be not found to take at least seven-eighths, of the total 
profit earned.* Many industrial companies are now conducted 
xipon joint stock principles, and publish accounts, so that you 
can easily obtain this information if you wish.f 

You say that the Income Tax returns show that incomes 
over £150 amount to just six hundred millions? If this be the 
case, how misleading is your statement that ''landlords^ 
capitalists, and profit-mongers take one thousand millions of 
the national production." 

Now as to your second statement. You charge the heavy 
death rate in certain parts of Liverpool ''to the infamous 
slave drivers, who crush them" — ^the workers — "into such 
frightful social surroundings." 

I am one of these " infamous slave drivers," who has 
laboured for many years to improve the homes and social 
surroundings of the poor. If you had done as much yourself, 
you would not have used such bitter and unjust language. 
You would have known by experience what is the chief cause 
of this misery. I enclose you a speech I delivered in the 
Liverpool Town Council on ** local option," in which I stated — 
and the statement was not contradicted — that the expenditure 
upon intoxicating drink in Liverpool was equal to two and a 
half millions sterling annually, or to the entire earnings of fifty 
thousand families of the class of common labourers. | 



* I feel so sure of the truth of this, that if a Commission be appointed to inquire into 
the wages paid compared with profits on capital employed in the four largest trades in the 
kingdom, viz. cotton, woollen, coal, and iron, for the last five years, I will engage to pay 
£1000 to the London charities if the amount of net profit earned by capital comes to one- 
fourth of the amount paid in wages. I much doubt if it will exceed one-tenth on the average 
of the five years ending with 1884, and yet your Manifesto states that " those who labour 
Tetum the value of their entire days' wages to their employers in the first two or three hours 
of their day's work** ! ! 

I would recommend that the Commission be composed half of workmen and half of 
employers. 

•f I am quite aware that in London there is a great amount of " slop work " done, at 
miserable wi^es. The excessive competition of poor struggling women has reduced them 
ftlmost to starvation, and yet in the British Colonies domestic servants are so scarce that they 
will conunand wages of 15s or 20s per week with their food. Surely emigration is the true 
remedy. 

I Recent statistics prove that this estimate is too large. Liverpool now consumes much 
lets drink per head than Manchester and other towns. 
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This is the chief cause of the heavy death rate* and its 
attendant misery. 

A large portion of our working classes are now total 
abstainers, and they live as long as the upper classes, as 
proved by the Life Insurance Companies founded upon tem- 
perance principles. These working men do not live in the 
,places you allude to, but in good houses, and in a respectable 
manner. I have known, however, many skilled artizans, able 
to earn 6s or 7s a day, who, through drunkenness, chose td 
live with their families in single rooms, for which they paid 2a 
a week, while spending 158 or 20s weekly in drink. 

In addition to drunkenness — which, I am happy to say, is 
decreasing in a very marked manner, owing to the "Cocoa 
Booms*' which we have established, and to many other social 
improvements — ^we suffer also from chronic over-supply of 
unskilled labour along our docks, and so far from high wages 
.remedying this, it has made it worse. The wages of common 
porters, when I came to Liverpool, were 3s 6d a day; during 
the American war, or soon after, when trade was brisk in 
Liverpool, they were advanced to 48 6d, with the result that a 
crowd of poor people came from Ireland and the rural parts of 
England, attracted by the high rates* Ever since then there 
has not been, on an average, more than four days' work per 
week for common labourers. Now, four days' work at 4s 6d 
is IBs per week, and six days' work at 3s 6d is 21s per week* 
So the high wages are a questionable boon. 

I venture to assert that if we raised the rate of wages to 6s 
a day, there would be such a crowd of immigrants, not only 
from Ireland and England, but from Germany, Poland, Sweden, 
and other European countries, that in a short time there would 
only be two or three days' employment for each person, and the 
weekly earnings of labourers would be less than they are now. 
It is, in fact, impossible to raise the wages of labour above what 
trade can afford, or the supply of labour permit. You might as 



" Death rate in 1866 was 10 per 1000, now it is 26 per 1000. 
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Boon try to make water run up a hill. If you were to pass laws 
that the wages of common labour all over the country should 
be 6s a day, you would soon see hordes of poor immigrants 
from the Continent coming to this country and deluging the 
labour market. After a while multitudes of Chinese would 
come (as they have been pouring into California), and the 
country would be filled with pauperism, and probably riots and 
bloodshed would ensue, as the workmen of England would not 
submit to a flood of foreign labour coming into competition with 
them and degrading their condition. The fact is the laws of 
political economy, like those of nature, are inexorable, and you 
might as well legislate that the sun shall always shine as that 
wages shall be kept up abov6 the level which the trade and 
labour market of a country admit of. 

I would further point out, that even if true, that the con* 
dition of the labouring class would be much improved by your 
plan, it could not last long. It is well Jmown that where there 
is no check to population, through the difficulty of obtaining 
subsistence, it doubles in about twenty-five years. In the United 
tates, the population increased in one hundred years from 
three millions to fifty millions. Much of this was, no doubt, 
owing to immigration, but the natural increase can hardly be 
put at less than tenfold, say from three to thirty millions; at 
this rate the population of Great Britain would increase in a 
century from thirty to three hundred millions : that would give 
about five persons to an acre of land I The supposition is, of 
course, absurd, for long before this result was reached the people 
would die in millions by famine. 

• The country that comes nearest to the condition of a dead 
level of labourers living on the soil is China. There three or four 
hundred millions of people struggle for existence, the soil will 
barely keep them alive, famines periodically decimate them, 
infanticide and suicide keep down the numbers; there is little 
wealth, few rich merchants and landowners; "the people" 
divide nearly all the production among themselves ; the average 
wages are 3d to 6d a day, and a more dreary, hopeless state of 
existence can hardly be imagined. 
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That would be the ultimate result of the plans you advocate, 
when population had had time enough to increase to the point 
of bare subsistence, ajid all wealth and capital were consumed. . 

As to your third point, that you propose *' agricultural and 
industrial armies under State control on co-operative principles." 

Fancy ''an army" of tailors, shoemakers, shopkeepers, &c« 
sent out to the fields to dig or plough during our long wet 
winters, and all obliged to work by Government officials set 
over them* Why half of them would die of rheumatism the 
first year. The "State control" you would impose on free 
bom Britons would soon degenerate into a species of white 
slavery: people could no longer select their trades and occu* 
pations, and work longer or shorter as suited them, but they 
would be drilled and dragooned by taskmasters set over them,, 
like the children of Israel in Egypt, Sooner or later the lash 
would be applied to the lazy or the feeble who did not produce 
their "full tale of brick." You would have done away with 
the only powerful inducement which urges men to labour, viz* 
self-interest| and would be driven at last to the same methods 
that the slave drivers applied to the negroes in the Southern 
States before emancipation. 

Then picture the ruin that would fall on all the refined and 
complicated manufactures of this country. These have been 
built up by ages of skill and invention: in some of them it 
takes a life time to master the difficult processes. They 
only hold their own against hot foreign competition by 
applying each new invention the moment it comes out. It^ 
is only the other day that France took from us much of our 
woollen and silk trades, by discovering more delicate pro- 
cesses, and many of our workpeople in Coventry and Bradford 
were thrown out of employment in consequence. Our only 
chance of holding our own is to stimulate to the utmost the 

skill and inventive genius of our people, and that again 
demands security that they who invent shall enjoy the fruits 
of their discoveries. 

What would be the result of placing all this delicate* 
apparatus under the control of Government officials? Surely j 
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a dull leaden system of officialism would prevail all genius 
would die out. The manufactures of this country would sink 
to the level of those of Spain, and the milhons of people who • 
now live by them would starve. 

If you wish to start some new system of co-operative labour 
under State control, get those who agree with you to go to the. 
virgin soil of the New World, and there found a colony and 
try the experiment. If it fail little harm will be done; but I 
protest against trying such crucial experiments in Old England, 
with its ancient and complex civilization, 

I will now call attention to another of your extraordinary 
misstatements. You say that "thirty thousand persons own 
the land of Great Britain against the thirty millions who are 
Buffered to exist therein.** I find from the last Parliamentary 
Eetum issued — that of 1872 — that there are 234,000 owners of 
land in Great Britain, not counting Ireland, from one acre to 
one hundred acres each, 47,000 owners of more than one 
hundred acres each, and no less than 816,000 owners of less 
than one acre each, mostly small plots in towns and of great 
value, for the rental of these small properties comes to thirty- 
five millions a year. There are, therefore, about one milhon 
one hundred thousand owners of land in Great Britain, in 
place of thirty thousand "marauders,** as you state in your 
Manifesto! I may add that no fewer than 750,000 persons, 
mostly of the labouring class, are shareholders in building 
societies, whose property I suppose you would confiscate like 
that of all other industrious people I 

I would further add that there is a great quantity of land 
offering for sale at this present time, owing to the impoverishment 
of so many farmers and landlords, on account of the long series, 
of bad seasons we have passed through; and anyone who 
chooses can buy this land, and the reason why so few people 
care to do so is because ic pays worse than any other invest- 
ment, not yielding more than 2^ per cent. I am myself in 
favour of faciUtating in every lawful way the subdivision of 
land, by abolishing the laws of entail and primogeniture, and 
all legal hindrances ; but you cannot force people to buy land 
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when they do not want it, and you have no right to rob the 
owners, most of whom or their predecessors a-cquired it by 
honest purchase. 

I now come to another point in your programme. 

You advocate '*the repudiation or rapid extinction of the 
National debt.*'* 

I should think {ew EngUshmen are so destitute of patriotism 
as to wish their country degraded to the condition of bankrupt 
States Uke Turkey or Peru. No such shameful event ever 
happened in the history of mankind as a nation possessed of 
Buch wealth as England breaking faith with its creditors. . It 
need hardly be added that such a course would put an end 
to the British Empire, and expose our country to the just 
contempt of mankind. The interest on the National debt now 
amounts to but 2 per cent of the National income, on your own 
showing; the whole Imperial taxation of the country is only 
6 per cent, being less than any nation of Europe pays, and yet 
you propose to ruin the credit of our country and reduce it to a 
fourth rate Power, in order to escape this trifling burden. I am 
sure that the working classes are too proud of their country to 
listen for a moment to such shameful counsels ; and would wish 
it to stand in the future, as it has done in the past, at the very 
head of the nations for honour and integrity. 

I will conclude by saying that the people you address ought 
to know that the views of your "Manifesto" closely resemble 
those of the Eussian Nihilists and the Conununists of Paris 
and New York. These views can never gain the upper hand 
until reverence for God is killed out of the hearts of men, 
and their course has always been stained in other countries 
by murder and every crime. 

The first French Eevolution massacred or exiled nearly 
all the ministers of religion and the upper classes; publicly 
proclaimed the abolition of Christianity, and installed a harlot 
as the Goddess of Eeason ! The Communists of Paris, in 1871, 



* I observe the word " repudiation** is struck out of the later issues, hut the fl^eneral scope 
of the document implies it. 
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sought to bum down their beautiful city, and if they gained the^ 
upper hand again, would repeat the horrors of the first French 
Bevolution. 

When men throw off the restraints of religion their course is 
fast downwards, and the end is national ruin. Such doctrines 
liave never taken much hold of the honest and practical people 
of this country. I trust they never may ; for if they do, this' 
great Empire, founded by our forefathers, will assuredly break. 
to piecesi and become as much a thing of the. past as the' 
XSmpires of Bome or Assyria. The English speaking race has 
"won its great position in the world by its industry, self-reliance 
and obedience to law, and they are the worst enemies of our 
people who would try and undermine these principles, and I 
"would entreat you, even yet, to abandon a course which can. 
bring nothing but misery in its train. 



POSTSCBliPT. 

I add a table of the proportionate numbers and wealth 
of the different classes in the United Kingdom, as compared 
with those in the leading European countries, taken from' 
an able paper by Mr. Mulhall, in the Contemporwi-y Bevmoi 
of February, 1882. It shows that personal property (not land)^ 
is more widely diffused here than in any other country of 
Iiurope, and that the income of all classes is higher. 

'* In the preceding pages I have shown the numerical progress' 
'* that the various nations have made in many important par- 
'* ticulars, but there are many other points in which figures are 
** of no assistance, and which are yet unquestionable proofs of 
** the ' levelling up' of the social strata. Why do we no longer 
*^see beggars sold by auction in Holland, or women yoked to 
" the plough in Belgium, or little chimney-sweeps smothered in 
** London chimneys, as forty years ago? Simply because of the 
« rise of the middle class. And if England is still ahead of the 
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** rest of Europe, she owes her proud position to the fact that 
" no other country has so numerous a middle class as ours. 
''The following table shows the ratio of each class and 

" average income in the various countries : — . 

Batio. Averaob. 

• -^ -^ ^ "^ "^ 

Bich. Middle. Working. Bich. Middle. Working 

"United Kingdom... 8.36 27.83 69.31 £1600 £260 £100* 

"France 2.05 21.64 76.31 800 200 86 

"Germany 1.28 7.80 91.42 784 160 76 

"Italy 0.55 8.67 95.88 620 60 40 

"Spain 0.72 8.88 95.40 880 140 43 

"Bussia 0.15 0.75 99.10 3800 200 83 

I subjoin a second table, showing the improvement in the 
condition of the people since 1840. 

" It is astonishing, that while the population of the island of 
" Great Britain has risen 63 per Cent since 1840, the wages of . 
''workmen, and even of maid-servants, are now 50 per cent 
" higher. 

"The consumption of food per inhabitant is the best test of 
** improvement in the working classes, viz. : — 

1840. 1880. 

"Tea ozs. 22 73 

" Sugar ., lbs. 16 64 

"Wheat „ 269 358 

"Meat „ 84 118 

'* At the sajne time the increase of depositors in savings-banks 
"has been from 3 per cent of population' to lOJ per cent, and 
" the ratio of paupers has fallen to 3 per pent of the inhabitants; 
"of the United Kingdom, the lowest known since the beginnings 
"of the century. As a further instance of improvement, the"; 
" persons unable to sign the marriage register fell from 42 per 
" cent in 1840 to 23 per cent in 1878." 

These statements a*re hardly consistent with the gloomy- 
views put forward in your Manifesto; they show we are making* 
substantial progress, though none will admit more readily than- 
I that much still requires to be done. 

* I suppose that this includes the total earnings of each family, and seems to me too high^ 
but the proportionate eamins^s compared with the Continent are about correct. 

Mr. Leone Levi puts the ayerage earnings of each working class fttmily in United Kingdom* 
at 32b per week— if Ireland be not included. Great Britain alone will stand at fully 8oa 
per week or £91 per annum. 
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TO SAMUEL SMITH, Esq. M.P. LONDON. 



Liverpool, 8th November, 1884, 
Deab Sm, 

I hope you will pardon my addressing you, but as 
one who did his best to secure your election as Member of 
Parliament for this city, and who rejoiced in the victory which 
sealed our united efforts, perhaps you will excuse the hberty. 

As circumstances have now led me beyond the principles 
which I formerly held, I cannot but regret the fact of the most 
influential members of society remaining stationary while the 
world around them is moving. One of the latest evidences of 
this is to be found in your speech in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night, where you referred to the German Social 
Democratic party, and expressed your fear that a similar 
organisation may arise in England. I am glad, sir, to be able 
to say that such a party is in existence in England, and that, 
too, not before its time. We axe not to wait for your dreaded 
" coming winter" for the rise of "so extreme a class of men," 
for they are in our midst to-day, and find themselves welcomed 
by a working class too long held in worse than Egyptian 
bondage by capitalist taskmasters. And there axe not a few 
like myself, whilom " Liberal" advocates and workers, who are 
grown tired of waiting for the so-long-promised blessings of 
"Liberal" rule, and are resolved now and henceforth to spread 
the glad tidings of Socialism through this country of ours, till 
the haJf -hearted nominees of privileged classes who now rule us 
make way for better men — ^more worthy representatives of a 
people's will. No benefit accrues to the workers from aristocratic 
and capitalist rule — 50,000 men out of work here in Liverpool* 
alone would, I am convinced, enjoy employment under a 
Socialist regime. Lies our interest, then, with the preachers 
of the "true Conservatism" you dilated upon in your shrine 
of Plutocracy, or with those who would carry into effect the 
teachings of the English SociaHsts? 

• You state your anxiety to '* avoid violent dislocations," but 
what dislocation is more violent than that which diverts a 
million of money, or a million of acres, into the hands of a single 

* I do not think that so many as 10,000 men have been wholly out of work any time this 

winter. 
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individual, while a million of his fellows are landless and 
penniless? But such dislocartions meet witl^ nothing but 
approval from the members of the capitalist class — are, in fact, 
considered by them desirable and providential arrangements — 
and they remain in contented silence. Their voice is only 
heard when the seeds of Bevolution are being sown broadcast, 
and then, prompted by selfish fear, formulates itself into a 
timid deprecation of '* violent dislocations.*' 

We who have embraced SociaUsm have not done so in 
unthinking haste — ^it has been the work of time and thought, 
and it will not be easy now to divorce us from it. But, as you 
expressed a perhaps not altogether baseless dread of our being 
led by dangerous and violent counsellors, I may be permitted 
to state that nothing would give us greater gratification than 
to see men in your position flinging aside selfish interests, and 
casting in their lot with the people, that so we may have the 
benefit of their sager counsels in place of the "demagogic 
utterances" you decry. And in so doing you would only be 
carrying into practice the precepts of the Poor Man of Nazareth, 
the Socialist preacher of eighteen centuries ago, of whom you 
are not altogether ignorant. For one day a rich man came 
to Him, and called TTim <* Good Master,'^ as dbubttess you, 
Mr. Smith, would do; and he said he had kept all the com- 
mandments from his yonth up, and wished to know what else 
he should do to gain eternal life. And the Poor Man said to 
the rich man, ** Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come and 
follow me.'* And we are told that when the rich man heard 
that ** he went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions." 
And so selfish and class interests triumphed over justice then, 
even as they do now. What are you going to do, sir? Are 
you going away sorrowful, and to preach the virtues of teetotalism 
and thrift to your 50,000 fellow citizens who cannot get two ^ 
days' work running; or are you going to fulfil your Master's 
commandments, and follow him? 

Yours for the cause, 

GEOBGE GILBEBTSON, 

Christian and Socialist. 



P.S. — ^By this post I send you the current number of Justice, 
the weekly organ of the English Social Democrats, which will 
serve to prove our existence, and also give you some idea of the 
work we are carrying on. Please oblige me by reading it. 
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TO MB. GEOEGE GILBEBTSON. 



London, 12th November, 1884, 

Deab Sib, 

I have read your letter in favour of Socialism with 
great interest, also the leading article in the number of Justice 
you sent to me. Though I disagree with your reasonings, I 
truly sympathise in your deep concern for the poor and needy, 
and I beg to assure you that, in place of being selfishly indifferent 
to them, as you suppose, I have given most of my time and 
much of my means to benefit them for many years past. You 
call my attention to the teaching of Christ on the use of wealth, 
and ask me to follow his advice to the " rich young man," who 
went away sorrowful because he had great possessions. I admit 
that none of us fully carry out Christ's precepts, but I try with 
some degree of sincerity to remember that we are His stewards, 
and that all our talents, whether time, intellect, money, or 
influence, are to be used in the way thgbt He approves. 

I do not think that the story of the "rich young man," 
which you allude to, proves that Christ taught that no one 
should possess property, and that all men who do should 
immediately give it away. Any attempt to carry out this 
principle would soon produce universal beggary and starvation a 
hundred-fold worse than we have at present. What He meant 
was that the young man, whose besetting sin was covetousness, 
must be willing to forsake all to follow Him. 

In the same way he says, **He that loveth father or mother 
more than Me is not worthy of Me," '* He that loveth his Ufe 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his Hfe for My sake and the 
gospel's, the same shall save it." His meaning clearly is that 
He must have the first place in man's heart, and that every 
desire and passion of human nature must be subjected to him. 
You sign yourself a "Christian and a SociaUst." I do not 
see from reading the writings of SociaUsts that there is much 
evidence of their being Christians. Most of their leaders avow 
themselves Freethinkers or Atheists. The paper you sent me 
contains an article on marriage, which it asserts came into 
existence at the same time as private property; and it hints, not 
obscurely, that it is a yoke that should be abolished. Surely 
this is not Christian I The same papej: is never tired of abusing 
•leading Christians who spend their time and money in 
endeavouring to elevate their fellow men. Surely this also is 
not Christian! The fundamental principles of SociaUsm as 
expounded in your paper are the confiscation of property, and 
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its compulsory division among the community. Did Christ or 
His Apostles ever advocate this? Did they invite the poor 
men of their day to rise against the rich and pltmder them? 
Did they abolish the eighth commandment, "Thou shalt not 
steal/' or the ninth commandment , "Thou shalt not bear false 
witness," or the tenth commandment, " Thou shalt not covet"? 
Nay, they enforced these precepts, and made them more deep 
and comprehensive. "Bender, therefore, to all their dues, 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to 
whom fear, honour to whom, honour.** The constitution of 
things in the Eoman empire was unspeakably worse than it is 
now. Christ lived under the reign of Tiberius, one of the worst 
of tyrants, yet he never taught his followers insurrection or 
counselled them to plunder the rich. The charity which 
Christianity teaches must be spontaneous, not compulsory: 
"God loveth a cheerful giver,** "Let not thy right hand know 
what thy left hand doeth, that thy alms may be in secret, and 
thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee openly.** If 
no one were allowed to possess goods, how could any one give 
alms? Mr. Spurgeon well described the difference between 
Christianity and Communism thus: Christianity says, "All mine 
is thine ! ** Communisra says, " All thine is mine I ** 

The reason why I' object to Socialism as expounded in 
the paper you sent me is — first, because it is theft; secondly, 
because it would be ruinous to any nation that adopted it. 
There never has been an instance in the world of a civilised 
nation compelling all its inhabitants to surrender their goods to 
the government, and then to be paid equal wages by said 
government, whatever the value of their work might be. It 
would be a system that would kill all industry and stifle all 
talent, and place the best and worst of men upon the same level. 

But let us suppose for a moment that this country adopted 
such a system. The first effect would be that all capital that 
could be removed would leave the country, along with all the 
owners of it, who would take to other lands the very life-blood 
of the nation, just as the Huguenots when expelled from France 
settled in England, and brought their capital and industry to 
this country to the enormous loss of France. And, secondly, all 
the struggling poor of Europe and Asia — ^in Asia wages are 
from 3d to 6d per day — would stream into this country, where, 
they would be told, everybody was maintained by the State at a 
fixed rate of wages ; and we should sink overwhelmed under the 
hopeless mass of pauperism that would be thus engendered. 
Thirdly, suppose it were possible for the State to give for a 
lengthened time an ample subsistence to all its inhabitants, so as to 
remove from each individual the necessity of providing for himself 
or his children, we should see the population double itself every 
25 years, as it does already in all prosperous new countries; 
indeed, with the immigration from the rest of the world it 
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would increase far faster than this; but suppose it only doubled 
itself in 25 years, it would increase sixteen-fold in a century, 
and be 480 millions for Great Britain in 1984, and 7680 millions 
a century later — that is, five times the whole population of the 
/world at the present time ! 

Of course the thing is absurd. Long before the experiment 
bad lasted one generation, the people would die of famine and 
pestilence in niUlions, and the socialistic experiment would 
collapse in unexampled misery. The fact is, the improvement 
of the human race must be looked for in just the opposite 
direction, namely, by cultivating the individual mentally and 
morally, and making dach person, so far as we can, a self-reliant, 
sober and industrious member of the community. There is not 
extreme poverty even now among the sections of society that 
possess these virtues; the suffering you allude to, and which I 
deplore as much as you, is chiefly among the class of casual 
nnskilled labourers, who unhappily have had so poor a training 
in early life that they are fit for none of the higher or better 
paid lands of labour. I want greatly to extend and to improve 
national education, and to make it include industrial as well as 
intellectual training, so as to give to our surplus population at 
home facilities for availing themselves of our vast colonial 
empire, where there are only one or two persons to the square 
mile, instead of 450, as there are in England. 

You will surely do me the credit to believe that I am as 
earnest as you are to relieve the suffering multitudes in our large 
towns. It has been my privilege to aid thousands of them 
already. If you will take the trouble to inquire in Liverpool, 
you will And that I am not the "selfish capitalist" you seem to 
suppose me. 

I differ from you as to the remedies because, having closely 
studied the question for a great part of my life, I am persuaded 
that Socialism, as commonly understood, means national ruin 
On the other hand, I believe in Social Beform as much as any 
. one, and am never so happy as when trying to help and raise up 
my suffering fellow creatures. We both agree in one point, I 
think; it is that "pure rehgion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and the widows in their 
aflSiction, and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world." 

I have written at some length, in case you should like to 
send my letter along with your own to your Socialist paper. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

SAMUEL SMITH. 

P.S. — It occurs to me to say further, in reply to your 
remark that " the working classes have been too long held in 
worse than Egyptian bondage by capitalist taskmasters," that 
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if you were practically acquainted with the present state of 
trade you woidd know that there is hardly an important industry 
in the kingdom which leaves a good return to the capital 
employed in it. In our own city of Liverpool, the principaEl 
industry is shipowning; it gives most employment to labour; 
and it is notorious that the great steam lines which cross tho 
Atlantic are nearly all losing money heavily; their shares can 
be bought in some cases at one-quarter, and in others, I am 
told, at one-tenth of the original cost. These shades are dis* 
tributed among a vast nimaber of investors, many of them small 
tradesmen, who have put their little pavings into shipping. 
Is it fair to speak of these as grinding capitalists? How caji 
they pay higher wages when themselves nearly bankrupt? If 
you will go to the great inland industries, you will find tho 
same thing. The manufacturing trade of Lancashire, of which 
I know something, has hardly done more than pay the wages 
of the workpeople, and the fixed charges, for several years 
past. I doubt if it has paid the owners all round 3 per cent 
per annum for the past five years. I believe that for every 
£100 profit that has gone to the employers there has gone £1000 
in wages to the operative. Were wages raised higher, one of 
two things would follow : either the mills would close and tho 
workpeople starve, or they would produce goods so much dearer 
than they do on the Continent that we should lose our foreign 
markets and bring bankruptcy on the employers. You must 
remember that we run a neck-and-neck race of competition 
with the Continent. Wages there are considerably lower than 
here, and the hours of work are usually 70 per week against 66 in 
England ; even as it is, large quantities of manufactured goods 
are coming into England and beating our home producers. How 
is it possible to force up wages higher against such competition? 
It does not matter the least whether the employers are great 
capitalists or small co-operators, the wages they can afford to 
pay are no higher in the one case than in the other. There aro 
now vast numbers of joint-stock businesses all over the country; 
most of the cotton mills in Oldham are co-operative. Tho 
shares are largely held by the workpeople. Do they give better 
wages there, or shorter hours of work? On the contrary, I am 
told that the operatives are driven harder in these co-operative 
mills than anywhere else. There is nothing to hinder co-operation 
being tried in every trade in the country. If capitalists are the 
tyrants you say, workpeople can become their own employers.* 



* " We have shown that the retail and wholesale stores together save about 11| per cent 
for con&umers. There are 5 millions of families of working people in Great Britain and 
Ireland receiving among them some £400,0t0,000 sterling per annum." (It is really much 
more.— S. S.) 

" Now if all, except what is necessarv for payment of rent and taxes, was spent at the store, 

and by the store at the co-operative wholesale 10 per cent saving thereon would amount in 

twenty years to over £5« 0,000,000 sterling, which sum would be sufficient to make them all 

their own employers."— Quoted from a Tract, "The Co-opeiative Wholesale Society, what 

is it?" 
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In many trades, when wages are high, the operatives might by 

thrift in good times save up enough to buy the business and 

work it for themselves. They would then find out for themselves 

how small the profits of trade are in this country, and how hot 

is the competition. I rejoice in all that leads to making the 

workpeople their own masters. X wish to see co-operation 

spread in this country. One thing, however, I am certain of, 

it will not raise wages any higher. Why do not you Socialists, 

instead of inveighing ebgainst the tyranny of capital, club together 

and start a business of your own? Then you will find out by 

experience whether capitalists make these exorbitant profits of 

which J ou dream. Bead the report of the Technical Commission, 

just issued, upon the industrial condition ef the Continent and 

America. You will see there that in all these countries wages 

are lower, and the hours of work longer, than here, that they 

have as good machinery as we, and that we run no small risk 

of losing our trade, so hot is the competition of oiir rivals. You 

object to the existence of great capitals, but how are great 

capitals made? Usually by industry and thrift. . Two men 

start life together, with equal chances; the one is steady, 

pushing, and industrious; the other is lazy, or intemperate, or 

dishonest. The one makes a fortune, the other becomes a 

pauper. What moral right has the prodigal to divide the wealth 

of the prosperous man? "The soul of the sluggard desireth 

and hath nothing." " The hand of the diligent maketh rich." 

Most commercial fortunes are made by saving. Many of our 

rich men began as labourers or ofi&ce boys, and have risen by 

their own talents. Such men are the mainspring of a nation's 

progress ; but for them this country would sink to the condition 

of Spain or Turkey. These countries are not troubled with rich 

cis^pitalists ; there is a dead level of poverty, and wages of 

working men are not half what they are here. Do not suppose 

that I prefer to see a few millionaires and a multitude of poor 

men. I would rather see 1000 men with £1000 each than one 

man with a million ; and as co-operation and thrift spread, we 

shall see an increasing number of small capitals; but even the 

large capitalists are of immense use to the working classes, for 

the millionaire feeds and clothes thousands of people by the 

employment he gives — in fact, they live as truly by his capital 

as he does himself. What he eats and drinks and puts on his 

own back is a trifle compared with what goes to maintain other 

people. He is more like the captain of a ship who directs its 

voyage, but the crew and passengers are carried by the ship 

just as much as the captain. The great inventors of the past 

100 years, such as Watt, Arkwright, Stephenson, Bessemer, &c. 

have made it possible for millions of people to live here who 

could not otherwise have existed. Had those men sprung up in 

France or Germany instead of here, the vast trade of England 

would have gone to those countries, and our population would 
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be faor poorer and more wretched than it is now; indeed little 
more than half the population could have lived here that now fltid 
a liv^ihood. These men no doubt benefited themselveey but^ they 
also beneMed unborn generations, and so all honest tr^uie does. 
It benefits both the trader- and those who liv^e by the employment 
he giyes. It is just as senseless to raifse a cry against the- olaas 
of employers to-day a» it was for the Luddites 50 3iearB a^ to 
break up the spinning frames whc^they were firsti intzioduoed. 
If these misguided men had had* their way, the great msjau* 
facturing trades of Gpreat Britain would have gone to other 
countries; and if your Socicbhst doctrines ever ^n theHf^r 
hand — ^whi<^ I do not beHeve, for I have too hi§^ an opiniotx 
of the oonmion sense of the British peoplo^the same result 
would follow again^^you would ** kill the goose that laid the 
golden eggs/' S. S. 



mo SAMUEL SMITH, Esq. M,P. 



Liverpool, I9th November, 1884. 
Sib, 

I received (on the •14th) your letter of the 12th, and 
am obliged for the trouble you have taken to meet my previous 
communication. I must first of all repeat what I asserted in 
my postscript of the 13th, that nothing was farther from my 
thoughts than to reproach you for selfish indifference to the 
claims of the poor, and I take this opportunity of expressing 
my regret, if I have laid myself open to such a charge being 
attributed to me. I give you credit for a far greater amount <» 
feeling and practical sympathy with the lowly than is usually 
found in the members of your class. No one deplores more 
than I the personalities indulged in by some of my friends, and 
I have always maint€dned that abuse is not argument, and that 
something better than that is required for the furtherance of 
our cause. 

With respect to me, as a Christian, allying myself with 
Freethinkers, I can only say that so long as the Christian 
world is wrapped up in se&shness and indifference to the 
material salvation of the people, so long shall such as I be 
driven into the arms of Freethinkers, who display a more 
Christ-like spirit, reckoning the former class of people as the 
son who said he went to do his father's will, and did it not; 
and the latter class as the son who said he would not do his 
father's will, and went and did it. And, further, may not the 
introduction of a Christian element into the Socialistic Society 
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be of dome benefit, by tbe bolding up of a more religious 
standard in their midst than you think they at present possess? 
Your reference to the article on marriage is misleading. It is 
monogamy, not marriage, which the writer states was introduced 
at the same time as private property, and we have at least 
Scriptural evidence of the more ancient existence of polygamy, 
to which, moreoveir, was given a Divine sanction. The hints at 
the aboUtion of the marriage-tie to which you allude must be 
obscure indeed, for I must confess I cannot find them. 

There were many things the Lord Jesus Christ did not 
teach which I believe, were He on earth now. He would 
advocate. I am an ardent preacher of teetotaHsm and vege- 
tarianism. These He never referred to; neither did He speak 
of sanitary reform, nor of the abolition of slavery. In more 
than one place, however, I find tokens of sympathy with 
something like Socialism; while, as for His apostles, the 44th 
and 45th verses of the 2nd chapter of the Acts of the Apostles 
show a practising on their part of the Communistic theories 
which you consider inexecutable. Mr. Spurgeon's distinction 
between Communism and Christianity may be very effective 
from his point of view, but I am convinced that the hoUowness 
of it would be shown if a poor man came to him, reminding him 
of his words, *' All mine is thine," and asking him to carry it 
into effect. Further argument on this head may be saved by 
my informing you that ** Communism" is not Sociahsm. 

Your idea of our being swamped by the immigration of 
Continental and Asiatic beggary is hardly a likely one. Free 
trade may be a boon, but a line could surely be drawn at the 
free importation of pauper labour. That could safely be left in 
the hands of the people of England. 

Your argument, too, on the increase of the population, is 
hardly serious enough to be dealt with. Looking at your 
figures, I am surprised that since the creation the population 
of the world has not reached a higher sum-total than it stands 
a^ at present, even without the assistance of the ''increasing" 
facilities afforded by a Socialistic regime. And if in a hundred 
years the effect of universal happiness would only be universal 
niisery, and that so much worse than it is at present, how will 
it be in the millennium we Christians look for? In fact, could 
we feel as we do towards God, who created man, and bade him 
increase and multiply, and replenish the earth, knowing that 
dbedience to such a command would only result in the horrors 
you so forcibly depict? But there is just now room enough 
in the world for all, and it will be time enough to think of 
remedying the over-crowding of the world when the danger 
becomes more apparent. 

You are wrong in thinking that the suffering I alluded to 
is chiefly confined to the unsMlled labourers. It has extended 
to engineers, shipwrights, joiners painters, and other branches 
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of trade, and I find the number of those thrown out of employ- 
ment increasmg every week. I know personally sober, steady 
men who have been ** out'* for months, and are glad to pick up 
a day's occasional job, so that they may take home three or 
four shillings on Saturday. The system that causes such a 
state of things is what we Socialists are anxious to destroy, and 
for which we think we can substitute a more satisfactory one. 

The affairs of the ** masters" may be as bad as you say they 
are, but I do not find them reducing their expenditure by a 
single penny for all that. They still keep up their establishments 
in as grand a style as ever, and, from appearances, I should 
judge the pinch of poverty is not yet felt by them. When no 
money comes into a working-man's house, the fact soon shows 
itself. When, as you say, the working-man's employer is also 
growing poorer, it seems to make no difference in his outward 
estate. It is pretty evident, I think, that the latter is more 
comfortably situated than he gives out, and I beHeve that the 
reduction of wages which the workers have to submit to is due 
in most instances to nothing but greed. 

To deal with all the subjects opened up in your letter would 
require a writer with more abiHty, and with more leisure at his 
command, than I have. It would, in addition, extend itself into 
more considerable dimensions than I would dare to essay, or 
probably you care to read. I feel already that I am unduly 
trespassing on your time and patience, and, having noticed 
above at least your principal points, hasten to conclude. I 
thank you again for the fuU way in which you replied to me, 
and for the evident interest you display in the poUtical education 
of an unknown *'SociaHst;" and, assuring you once more of 
my continued respect, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

GEOEGE GILBEETSON. 

P.S. — I have yours of the 18th, and have no objection to 
the pubHcation of our correspondence. I am not ashamed of 
my principles, so that you need not keep back my name. Your 
doubts as to the editors of Justice inserting it may not be 
groundless. Communications from us on Socialism are declined 
by the capitalist press. Why, then, should we pubHsh the 
arguments of anti- Socialists? Perhaps the Christian Socialist 
does return good for evil. Some of us are not so far advanced 
in the Christian Ufe as all that yet. I am, however, sending it 
to Justice f as the editors are in possession of my opening letter. 

P.S. 2. — The Christian Socialist herewith contains some 
verses of mine. Please to accept it as a sHght return for the 
pamphlets you so kindly sent me. 
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TO ME. GEOEGE GILBEETSON. 



Deab Sm, 

Your favour of the 19th mstant is to hand, and I 
hasten to thank you for your kind references to myself, which 
show that your first letter did not imply a personal criticism 
on myself, as I rather imagined at the time. 

Permit me to allude briefly to one or two points, and then 
this correspondence must close. You accused the Christian 
world of ** being wrapped up in selfishness and indifference to 
the material salvation of .the people.". 

My experience of Ufe does not justify this view. I have the 
privilege of knowing a multitude of devoted men and women 
who are labouring to improve the condition of the sinful and 
the suffering, and not a few of whom are wearing their lives 
out in ceaseless toil, without either seeking or caring for the 
applause of men, but simply doing it for the love of Christ and 
of their fellows. Among the many labourers I have known 
during my life, none have been SociaUsts, as the term is usually 
understood. Yet I do not deny that there may be some such, 
only I have never met with them. I believe that at the present 
time Christianity is the salt of the earth, just as it has always 
been, and as Christ predicted it would be ; and the fact is not 
the less true because there are many selfish and indifferent 
people both among rich and poor, and not a few who say, *'Lord, 
Lord, and do not the will of their Father who is in Heaven.*' 

If you think that Christianity has done nothing for the poor 
and suffering, whence have come the vast number of hospitals, 
almshouses, orphanages, dispensaries, penitentiaries, refuges, 
and asylums of all kinds, of which the heathen world knew 
nothing ? The charities of London are believed to dispense an 
income of over £4,000,000 sterhng annually. Does that mean 
absolute indifference to the poor? How many of these have 
been founded by Freethinkers or Socialists? Could you make 
up a Hst? I don't think it would be a large one. 

You object to my criticisms on the article on marriage, and 
you say that the writer only objected to ** monogamy," and you 
seem to imply that polygamy has Divine sanction. This is the 
opinion of the Mormons; but it is new to me to hear that 
Christians can speak approvingly of it. 

The auticle you allude to says — ** Monogamy, the last form 
of marriage, was introduced, in all probability, at the same 
time as private property, thus doing away with the independence 
of women in the home, which had been invariable during the 
period of more or less promiscuous marriage, and substituting 
that enslavement of women which still exists." I think no 
further comments of mine are needful on this head. 

You say that there is much suffering among skilled labourers 
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as well as unskilled. I admit that there is just now, and I 
deeply regret it. It is owing to the extreme depression of 
several trades, especially shipbuilding. Many yards are closed 
because there are no ships to build; but how are "masters" to 
)oe blamed for this? Can they give work when there is no work 
to be done? To show, however, that that fault sometimes lies 
with the men, I may mention, what was told to me yesterday, 
that in the midland counties a job was offered to a band of 
rivetters — now out of work, and in the receipt of poor's reUef — 
at the rate of 12s a day. This they refused because some non* 
union men were employed. 

You deny that the affairs of t^e "masters" are bad because 
you do not find them reducing their expenditure by a single penny. 
Are you so intimately acquainted with the private affairs of 
so many "masters" as to be able to speak with authority? I 
will mention some actual facts which tell a different tale. 
Within the last few days I have received piteous appeals for help 
•from several ' ' gentlemen " who were once well off. Some of them 
declare that they are on the point of starvation. Indeed hardly 
a week passes in which I am not called upon to relieve destitute 
famiUes who were once in affluence, and some of the cases are 
as heart-rending as any you could find in the " slums." I believe 
there is as much "genteel poverty," in proportion to nimibers, 
among the middle and upper classes, as there is destitution among 
the working classes. There is hardly a prosperous man who has 
not destitute relatives and dependents to support. Their poverty 
is usually concealed from the pubHc eye, and therefore some 
people think it does not exist, but those who see behind the 
scenes know very differently. Of a large number of young men 
who started in business at the same time as myself, I do not 
beheve that more than one-tenth have been really prosperous, 
and probably one-half have entirely failed to make a Hving. 
Many of these are now dependent upon charity ; others have 
drunk themselves to death ; while some are common labourers 
in this or other countries; and others I have myself fomid 
living in great misery. 

All your theories proceed upon the assumption that there 
are two fixed classes in society, the "rich" and the "poor;** 
the one callous, selfish, and rolling in luxury, the other under- 
paid and ground down by tyrant capitaHsts. My experience, 
on the contrary, teaches me that the divisions between these 
two classes are constantly changing. Many are sinking down 
from the upper into the lower class ; many are rising up from 
the lower into the upper. Out of every hundred persons now 
belonging to the rich class, a great part will twenty years hence 
have sunk into the poor class, and their places will have been 
taken by clever, industrious men from the class below. 

It is the law of nature which brings the capable and the 
careful tp the top, and allows the idle and foolish to sink. This 
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interchange of positions is always going on in a free country, 
and keeps the social system from stagnating. 

Whether we like it or not we cannot help it. It is in a 
certain sense the *' survival of the fittest," which is the law of 
nature, and on the whole works for good. 

I think I need say no more. We entirely differ as to the 
means of improving the material condition of our fellow-men; 
but we are alike sincere, I am persuaded, in seeking their welfare. 

Yours faithfully, 

SAMUEL SMITH. 

P.S. January, 1885. — I may add further, in reply to the 
statements in Mr. Gilbertson's last letter on the population 
question, that it is quite true that the world, as a whole, has not 
yet been over-populated, but this is no argument against my 
theory. The reason why population increases so slowly over 
most of the world is that it is checked by the frequent 
recurrence of war, pestilence and famine. Those scourges have 
constantly operated over most of the world since the earhest 
times, and it is owing to them that fertile regions, such as 
Asia Minor, once the abodes of a large population, are now 
almost uninhabited. All that I contend for is that in old and 
densely populated countries, where law and order prevail, and 
human hfe is carefully guarded, there is no room for population 
increasing at the highest possible rate without producing 
starvation or other scourges that will sweep it away. 

It is matter of demonstration that prudence and forethought 
must be exercised by those entering into the married state if 
poverty is to be avoided — those virtues are most wanting in the 
very class that needs them most., The birth rate is far higher 
among the destitute than the well-to-do. The Eegistrar 
General reports that in the poor district of Whitechapel, in the 
MetropoHs, the birth rate in the decade ending 1881 averaged 
36 per thousand annually, against 24 per thousand in the 
prosperous district of Hampstead. Extend this over the whole 
country, and you have a sufficient explanation of the hopeless 
poverty of the lowest section of the population. If human 
beings live v\dth as httle regard to the future as rabbits, they 
come under the same law as the inferior creation, viz. 
restriction of numbers through famine. No. doubt profuse 
charity (or indiscriminate State relief) vnH ward this off in a 
measure, but it vrill not prevent extreme destitution and squalor. 
Surely all true friends of the destitute poor should try to 
teach them those lessons of prudence, thrift and foresight 
which alone, with the blessing of God, can raise them to a 
higher level of well-being. 

S. S. 



